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PREFACE 



The circumstances attending the composition and 
publication of the present work have thrown upon 
me the duty of furnishing it with a preface explaining 
its object and scope. 

Briefly, the purpose of the author has been to 
collect into a Book of Malay Folklore all that seemed 
to him most typical of the subject amongst a con- 
siderable mass of materials, some of which lay 
scattered in the pages of various other works, others 
in unpublished native manuscripts, and much in notes 
made by him personally of what he had observed 
during several years spent in the Mdlay Peninsula, 
principally in the State of Selangor. The book does 
not profess to be an exhaustive or complete treatise, 
but rather, as its title indicates, an introduction to the 
study of Folklore, Popular Religion, and Magic as 
understood among the Malays of the Peninsula. 

It should be superfluous, at this time of day, to 
defend such studies as these from the criticisms which 
have from time to time been brought against them. 
I remember my old friend and former teacher, Wan 
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‘Abdullah, a Singapore Malay of Trengganu extrac- 
tion and Arab descent, a devout and learned Muham- 
madan and a most charming man, objecting to them 
on the grounds, first, that they were useless, and, 
secondly, which, as he emphatically declared, was far 
worse, that they were perilous to the soul’s health. 
This. last is a point of view which it would hardly 
be appropriate or profitable to discuss here, but a 
few words may as well be devoted to the other objec- 
tion. It is based, sometimes, on the ground that 
these studies deal not with “facts,” but with mere 
nonsensical fancies and beliefs. Now, for facts we 
all, of course, have the greatest respect ; but the 
objection appears to me to involve an unwarrantable 
restriction of the meaning of the word : a belief which 
is actually held, even a mere fancy that is entertained 
in the mind, has a real existence, and is a fact just as 
much as any other. As a piece of psychology it 
must always have a certain interest, and it may on 
occasions become of enormous practical importance. 
If, for instance, in 1857 certain persons, whose con- 
cern it was, had paid more attention to facts of this 
kind, possibly the Indian Mutiny could have been 
prevented, and probably it might have been foreseen, 
so that precautionary measures could have been taken 
in time to minimise the extent of the catastrophe. 
It is not suggested that the matters dealt with in this 
book are ever likely to involve such serious issues ; 
but, speaking generally, there can be no doubt 
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that an understanding of the ideas and modes of 
thought of an alien people in a relatively low stage 
of civilisation facilitates very considerably the task 
of governing them ; and in the Malay Peninsula 
that task has now devolved mainly upon English- 
men. Moreover, every notion of utility implies an 
end to which it is to be referred, and there are other 
ends in life worth considering as well as those to 
which the “practical man” is pleased to restrict 
himself. When one passes from the practical to 
the speculative point of view, it is almost impos- 
sible to predict what piece of knowledge will be 
fruitful of results, and what will not ; prima facie , 
therefore, all knowledge has a claim to be con- 
sidered of importance from a scientific point of view, 
and until everything is known, nothing can safely 
be rejected as worthless. 

Another and more serious objection, aimed rather 
at the method of such investigations as these, is 
that the evidence with which they have to be con- 
tent is worth little or nothing. Objectors attempt 
to discredit it by implying that at best it is only what 
A. says that B. told him about the beliefs B. says he 
holds, in other words, that it is the merest hearsay ; 
and it is also sometimes suggested that when A. 
is a European and B. a savage, or at most a semi- 
civilised person of another breed, the chances are 
that B. will lie about his alleged beliefs, or that 
A. will unconsciously read his own ideas into B.’s 
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confused statements, or that, at any rate, one way or 
another, they are sure to misunderstand each other, 
and accordingly the record cannot be a faithful one. 

So far as this objection can have any applica- 
tion to the present work, it may fairly be replied : 
first that the author has been at some pains to 
corroborate and illustrate his own accounts by the 
independent observations of others (and this must 
be his justification for the copiousness of his quota- 
tions from other writers) ; and, secondly, that he has, 
whenever possible, given us what is really the best 
kind of evidence for his own statements by record- 
ing the charms and other magic formulae which are 
actually in use. Of these a great number has been 
here collected, and in the translation of such of the 
more interesting ones as are quoted in the text of 
the book, every effort has been made to keep to 
literal accuracy of rendering. The originals will be 
found in the Appendix, and it must be left to those 
who can read Malay to check the author’s versions, 
and to draw from the untranslated portions such 
inferences as may seem to them good. 

The author himself has no preconceived thesis 
to maintain : his object has been collection rather 
than comparison, and quite apart from the neces- 
sary limitations of space and time, his method has 
confined the book within fairly well-defined bounds. 
Though the subject is one which would naturally 
lend itself to a comparative treatment, and though 
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the comparison of Malay folklore with that of other 
nations (more particularly of India, Arabia, and the 
mainland of Indo- China) would no doubt lead to 
very interesting results, the scope of the work has 
as far as possible been restricted to the folklore of 
the Malays of the Peninsula. Accordingly the ana- 
logous and often quite similar customs and ideas of 
the Malayan races of the Eastern Archipelago have 
been only occasionally referred to, while those of 
the Chinese and other non -Malayan inhabitants of 
the Peninsula have been excluded altogether. 

Moreover, several important departments of cus- 
tom and social life have been, no doubt designedly, 
omitted : thus, to mention only one subject out of 
several that will probably occur to the reader, the 
modes of organisation of the Family and the Clan 
(which in certain Malay communities present archaic 
features of no common interest), together with the 
derivative notions affecting the tenure and inherit- 
ance of property, have found no place in this work. 
The field, in fact, is very wide and cannot all be 
worked at once. The folklore of uncivilised races 
may fairly enough be said to embrace every phase 
of nature and every department of life : it may be 
regarded as containing, in the germ and as yet un- 
differentiated, the notions from which Religion, Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy, Natural Science, and Social 
Customs are eventually evolved. Its bulk and rela- 
tive importance seem to vary inversely with the 
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advance of a race in the progress towards civilisa- 
tion ; and the ideas of savages on these matters 
appear to constitute in some cases a great and 
complex system, of which comparatively few traces 
only are left among the more civilised peoples. 
The Malay race, while far removed from the savage 
condition, has not as yet reached a very high stage 
of civilisation, and still retains relatively large rem- 
nants of this primitive order of ideas. It is true 
that Malay notions on these subjects are under- 
going a process of disintegration, the rapidity of 
which has been considerably increased by contact 
with European civilisation, but, such as they are, 
these ideas still form a great factor in the life of the 
mass of the people. 

It may, however, be desirable to point out that 
the complexity of Malay folklore is to be attributed 
in part to its singularly mixed character. The 
development of the race from savagery and bar- 
barism up to its present condition of comparative 
civilisation has been modified and determined, first 
and most deeply by Indian, and during the last 
five centuries or so by Arabian influences. Just 
as in the language of the Malays it is possible by 
analysis to pick out words of Sanskrit and Arabic 
origin from amongst the main body of genuinely 
native words, so in their folklore one finds Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Muhammadan ideas overlying a mass 
of apparently original Malay notions. 
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These various elements of their folklore are, how- 
ever, now so thoroughly mixed up together that it 
is often almost impossible to disentangle them. No 
systematic attempt has been made to do so in this 
book, although here and there an indication of the 
origin of some particular myth will be found ; but 
a complete analysis (if possible at all) would have 
necessitated, as a preliminary investigation, a much 
deeper study of Hindu and Muhammadan mythology 
than it has been found practicable to engage in. 

In order, however, to give a clear notion of the 
relation which the beliefs and practices that are here 
recorded bear to the official religion of the people, 
it is necessary to state that the Malays of the Penin- 
sula are Sunni Muhammadans of the school of Shafi'i, 
and that nothing, theoretically speaking, could be 
more correct and orthodox (from the point of view 
of Islam) than the belief which they profess. 

But the beliefs which they actually hold are 
another matter altogether, and it must be admitted 
that the Muhammadan veneer which covers their 
ancient superstitions is very often of the thinnest 
description. The inconsistency in which this in- 
volves them is not, however, as a rule realised by 
themselves. Beginning their invocations with the 
orthodox preface : “In the name of God , the merciful \ 
the compassionate ,” and ending them with an appeal 
to the Creed : “ There is no god but God , and Mu- 
hammad is the Apostle of God,” they are conscious 
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of no impropriety in addressing the intervening 
matter to a string of Hindu Divinities, Demons, 
Ghosts, and Nature Spirits, with a few Angels and 
Prophets thrown in, as the occasion may seem to 
require. Still, the more highly educated Malays, 
especially those who live in the towns and come into 
direct contact with Arab teachers of religion, are 
disposed to object strongly to these “ relics of pagan- 
ism ” ; and there can be no doubt that the increasing 
diffusion of general education in the Peninsula is 
contributing to the growth of a stricter conception 
of Islam, which will involve the gradual suppression 
of such of these old-world superstitions as are ob- 
viously of an “unorthodox” character. 

This process, however, will take several genera- 
tions to accomplish, and in the meantime it is to be 
hoped that a complete record will have been made 
both of what is doomed sooner or later to perish, 
and of what in all likelihood will survive under the 
new conditions of our time. It is as a contribution 
to such a record, and as a collection of materials 
to serve as a sound basis for further additions and 
comparisons, that this work is offered to the reader. 

A list of the principal authorities referred to will 
be found in another place, but it would be improper 
to omit here the acknowledgments which are due 
to the various authors of whose work in this field 
such wide use has been made. Among the dead 
special mention must be made of Marsden, who will 
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always be for Englishmen the pioneer of Malay 
studies ; Leyden, the gifted translator of the Se- 
jarah Malayu, whose early death probably inflicted 
on Oriental scholarship the greatest loss it has ever 
had to suffer ; Newbold, the author of what is still, 
on the whole, the best work on the Malay Peninsula ; 
and Sir William Maxwell, in whom those of us who 
knew him have lost a friend, and Malay scholarship 
a thoroughly sound and most brilliant exponent. 

Among the living, the acknowledgments of the 
author are due principally to Sir Frank Swetten- 
ham and Mr. Hugh Clifford, who, while they have 
done much to popularise the knowledge of things 
Malay amongst the general reading public, have 
also embodied in their works the results of much 
careful and accurate observation. The free use 
which has beeijj made of the writings of these and 
other authors will, it is hoped, be held to be justified 
by their intrinsic value. 

It must be added that the author, having to leave 
England about the beginning of this year with the 
Cambridge scientific expedition which is now explor- 
ing the Northern States of the Peninsula, left the 
work with me for revision. The first five Chapters 
and Chapter VI., up to the end of the section on 
Dances, Sports, and Games, were then already in 
the printer’s hands, but only the first ioo pages or 
so had had the benefit of the author’s revision. For 
the arrangement of the rest of Chapter VI., and for 
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some small portion of the matter therein contained, 
I am responsible, and it has also been my duty to 
revise the whole book finally. Accordingly, it is 
only fair to the author to point out that he is to be 
credited with the matter and the general scheme of 
the work, while the responsibility for defects in detail 
must fall upon myself. 

As regards the spelling of Malay words, it must 
be said that geographical names ■ have been spelled 
in the way which is now usually adopted and without 
diacritical marks : the names of the principal Native 
States of the Peninsula (most of which are repeatedly 
mentioned in the book) are Kedah, Perak, Selangor, 
Johor, Pahang, Trengganu, Kelantan, and Patani. 
Otherwise, except in quotations (where the spelling 
of the original is preserved), an attempt has been 
made to transliterate the Malay words found in the 
body of the book in such a way as to give the 
ordinary reader a fairly correct idea of their pro- 
nunciation. The Appendix, which appeals only to 
persons who already know Malay, has been some- 
what differently treated, diacritical marks being in- 
serted only in cases where there was a possible 
ambiguity, and the spelling of the original MSS. 
being changed as little as possible. 

A perfect transliteration, or one that wall suit 
everybody, is, however, an unattainable ideal, and 
the most that can be done in that direction is neces- 
sarily a compromise. In the system adopted in the 
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body of the work, the vowels are to be sounded 
(roughly speaking) as in Italian, except e (which 
resembles the French e in que , ie } and the like), and 
the consonants as in English (but ng as in singer , 
not finger ; g as in go; ny as ni in onion ; ch as in 
church ; final k and initial h almost inaudible). The 
symbol ‘ represents the Arabic l ain, and the symbol ’ 
is used (i) between consonants, to indicate the pres- 
ence of an almost inaudible vowel, the shortest form 
of e, and elsewhere (2) for the hamzah , and (3) for 
the apostrophe, i.e. to denote the suppression of a 
letter or syllable. Both the l ain and the hamzah 
may be neglected in pronunciation, as indeed they 
are very generally disregarded by the Malays them- 
selves. In this and other respects, Arabic scholars 
into whose hands this book may fall must not be 
surprised to find that Arabic words and phrases 
suffer some corruptions in a Malay context. These 
have not, as a rule, been interfered with or cor- 
rected, although it has not been thought worth 
while to preserve obvious blunders of spelling in 
well-known Arabic formuke. It should be added 
that in Malay the accent or stress, which is less 
marked than in English, falls almost invariably on 
the penultimate syllable of the word. Exceptions to 
this rule hardly ever occur except in the few cases 
where the penultimate is an open syllable with a short 
vowel, as indicated by the sign w . 

The illustrations are reproduced from photographs 

b 
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of models and original objects made by Malays ; 
most of these models and other objects are now 
in the Cambridge Archseological and Ethnological 
Museum, to which they were presented by the author. 

The Index, for the compilation of which I am 
indebted to my wife, who has also given me much 
assistance in the revision of the proof-sheets, will, it is 
believed, add greatly to the usefulness of the work as 
a book of reference. 

C. O. BLAGDEN. 

Woking, 28 th August 1899. 
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CHAPTER I 



Nature 

(a) Creation of the World 

The theory of the Creation most usually held by 
Peninsular Malays is summarised in the following 
passage, quoted (in 1839) by Lieutenant Newbold 
from a Malay folk-tale : — 

“ From the Supreme Being first emanated light 
towards chaos ; this light, diffusing itself, became the 
vast ocean. From the bosom of the waters thick 
vapour and foam ascended. The earth and sea were 
then formed, each of seven tiers. The earth rested on 
the surface of the water from east to west. God, in 
order to render steadfast the foundations of the world, 
which vibrated tremulously with the motion of the 
watery expanse, girt it round with an adamantine 
chain, viz. the stupendous mountains of Caucasus, the 
wondrous regions of genii and aerial spirits. Beyond 
these limits is spread out a vast plain, the sand and 
earth of which are of gold and musk, the stones 
rubies and emeralds, the vegetation of odoriferous 
flowers. 

“ From the range of Caucasus all the mountains of 

B 
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the earth have their origin as pillars to support and 
strengthen the terrestrial framework .” 1 

The Mountains of Caucasus are usually called by 
Malays Bukit Kof ( i.e . Kaf), or the Mountains of Kaf 
(which latter is their Arabic name). These mountains are 
not unfrequently referred to in Malay charms, eg. in in- 
vocations addressed to the Rice-Spirit. The Mountains 
of Kaf are to the Malays a great range which serves 
as a “ wall ” ( dinding ) to the earth, and keeps off both 
excessive winds and beasts of prey. This wall, how- 
ever, is being bored through by people called Yajuj 
and Majuj (Gog and Magog), and when they succeed 
in their task the end of all things will come. Besides 
these mountains which surround the earth there is a 
great central mountain called Mahameru (Saguntang 
Maha Biru, or merely Saguntang-guntang ). 2 In 
many Malay stories this hill Mahameru is identified 
with Saguntang-guntang on the borders of Palembang 
in Sumatra. 

The account which I shall now give, however, 
differs considerably from the preceding. It was taken 
down by me from an introduction to a Malay charm- 
book belonging to a magician (one ‘Abdul Razzak of 
Klang in Selangor), with whom I was acquainted, but 
who, though he allowed me to copy it, would not allow 
me either to buy or borrow the book : 3 — 

“In the days when Haze bore Darkness, and 
Darkness Haze, when the Lord of the Outer Silence 
Himself was yet in the womb of Creation, before the 
existence of the names of Earth and Heaven, of God 
and Muhammad, of the Empyrean and Crystalline 

1 Newbold, British Settlements in 2 Vide Vishnu Parana, vol. ii. p. 
the Straits of Malacca, vol. ii. pp. 360, 109 ; trans. by Wilson. 

361. 3 The full Malay text of this intro- 

duction will be found in the Appendix. 




